My parents loved Lacika deeply, and every time they
spoke of him always sadly and lovingly-I had a vague
feeling, even during my childhood, that I was an intruder,
usurping I,adieu's position of first-born son in the family.
Whenever I was left alone in the office I would gaze long
and often at Lacika's picture. I le was a handsome, gentle,
golden-blond child with a sad expression; the very oppo-
site of me, black--haired, lively, and jolly as I was. Later,
though still in my childhood, I began ro have a pro-
nounced feeling or did I only imagine it?- that every
time my parents looked at me they were thinking sadly of
Lacika, whom, 1 felt, they loved much more than me.

This could have been true only in so far as a dead child
lives for a Ions*' time deeper in the hearts of its parents
than a living child can.

Asa youni? man in an Austrian sanitarium, after read-
ing all the books of Dr. Siimumd Freud that had then ap-
peared, I thought 1 should persuade, myself that many of
my inhibitions had sprung from this intruder complex
of mine. I was thinking chidly of my shyness*, my exag-
gerated and sometimes not altogether sincere modesty, the
feeling I have so often had that the gifts of life rightfully
belonged not to me but to others, the feeling I had usurped
them from other proplr, whom (iod had withheld them
from. Not until a tV\v u-ars ago did I give up torturing
myself with such manrrs. when Hitler took away from
me all the i;ifis of lifr,

I'A'en at seventeen, when I finished high school and
brought hoiw ,i i*Htul *"( "rniltr.ur of Maturity,*' which
would open the dooiv of eu-ry university in Furope, I
thought I saw on my father's pleased face a fleetingfrom
